The Cabinet
to be loaded, for one reason or another, with adminis-
trative duties. It sets them apart for assistance in the
legislature to a colleague who is pressed with the burdens
of a great bill that he is seeing through. They are useful,
also, in committees of Cabinet and in general discussion
because, like the Prime Minister himself, they can take a
more detached point of view than ministers who, in some
degree, will always be tempted to attach excessive weight
to the departmental interest with which they are charged.
It has always seemed singular to some critics of the
Cabinet system that it should be composed of men whose
major time is necessarily devoted to their departmental
work; and there have been, zealous advocates of a return
to the War Cabinet system of Mr. Lloyd George. The
latter suspended the normal character of the Cabinet,
and replaced it by a Cabinet of five, among whom only
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had departmental duties.
The ordinary Cabinet, it was argued, which now contains
from twenty to twenty-three members, had become so
Marge that it slowed down the pace at which the war had
made it necessary to take decisions* Ministers with
departments, moreover, were so buried in the details
of their work that the large outlines of policy were,
necessarily, a secondary consideration with them; and,
in any case, they brought tired minds to that vital task.
The fact that the members of the War Cabinet were
freed from departmental responsibility had the two great
advantages, first, that they were always available for
immediate -consultation, were, in fact, in almost con-
tinuous session, and, second, that they were free from
the irritating pressure of minor preoccupations.
There can be little doubt that some su^ch instrument
as Mr. Lloyd George devised would be imperative in
a period of war. But the evidence also suggests that its
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